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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


I receive every month a copy of that most ex- 
cellent publication The Animals’ Friend with its 
enclosure of The Little Animals’ Friend for chil- 


dren, published in London. I noticed an article 
a while ago on the use of the words ‘‘dumb ani- 
mals,’’ which I myself have always objected to, 
under the heading ‘‘ Things We Need Not Say,” 
and give this article below: 


Things We Need Not Say 
‘‘DumMB ANIMALS” 


That is the first of the things I want to ask you 
not to say. Perhaps some of you will be sur- 
prised at that, especially our new members. 

We have always been used to hearing and read- 
ing about our duty to “dumb animals,” and 
though no one who uses the words means anything 
but kindness, all the same it is a mistake, and as 
the years go on and we understand more about 


all animals and feel a closer relationship to them, 


we find we have to change the words we use to 
match the feeling in our minds and hearts. 

You must all agree that birds and animals are 
anything but dumb—I suppose horses are the 
most silent of those we have to deal with—for 
they often have a great deal to say not only to 
their human friends and masters but to each other. 

After all, what zs being dumb? You will, in 
order to answer this question, think of a school 
for the deaf and dumb, but you do not often 
actually meet a dumb person. You may know 
that they are taught at their schools to talk on 
their fingers and with their lips, and so learn to 
express their needs; and except that they cannot 
make sounds with their voices, they are in other 
ways like those who can do so. 

Animals are not dumb in that sense, as they 
have their own special sounds, and the reason 
why I want you to give up using the word is that 
it will help you to look at them in a better and 
different way, and not as creatures to be pitied 
because they cannot witer the same words we use 
ourselves. 


Animals have their own language, a simpler 
one than English, French, or Italian, let us say. 
Why do we call them dumb any more than we 
call a little child dumb? Before he learns words 
properly he has his own little way of crying for 
what he wants to get or for refusing to do what 
he is wanted to do. 

And many tribes of people all over the world 
we might as easily call dumb if it was the custom, 
but they are men, we say, not merely animals, so 
their noises are called speech, though we cannot 
understand a word. 

We need not pity animals because they cannot 
talk ‘“‘grammar.’’ What we have to do is to build 
a bridge—a thought if you like—that will help 
them to cross over to our country, and help us to 
get into theirs, and study each other’s languages. 

One of the first things we learn is that a horse 
neighs, a cat mews, and a dog barks, and now we 
are to set ourselves to find out what the neighs 
and mews and barks mean. 

Have any of you ever noticed how much more 
quickly dogs learn what English words mean than 
we learn what doggy barks mean? 


CALLING THEM “‘[T”’ 


That is another thing we often do, which I 
think we should not, and for the reason that it 
makes us look upon animals as things instead of as 
persons. 

They all have personality; no two are alike in 
looks, or tempers, or understanding. A table is 
certainly ‘‘it’’ because it has neither life nor 
feeling. Animals’ friends really cannot have 
their clever horse or dog or bird put on the same 
level as a wooden table. It isa custom you must, 
please, all help to put down. 

Often and often I have read paragraphs in the 
newspapers about some sensible, affectionate 
animal who performed a hero’s task in fire or in 
water, saving the lives of one or more human be- 
ings. How the writers praised the animal, saying 
how grateful the owners were and other nice 
things, but all the time they wrote about the hero 
as ‘‘7t,”’ even when they knew his name was 
J CKiant 

I do not mean to say you never have to use the 
word “‘it’’; of course you do in writing of insects 
or other species of creatures in general terms, but 
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when we refer to the inmates of our homes or 
stables and to their brave actions which human 
beings themselves could not do better, let us al- 
ways speak of them as ‘“‘he”’ or “‘she’”’ and never 
ce Nae 


A BIRD POOL AT PINE RIDGE, DEDHAM 


Cold weather is approaching and already we 
see women clothed in furs of animals,—furs that 
have been obtained by so much agony that it is 
impossible for me to understand how any one can 
wear them. Lucy Furnam, in writing for the 
Atlantic Monthly, says that it is estimated that 
one hundred million fur bearing animals in Amer- 
ica alone suffer yearly in steel traps. Their 
agony is prolonged to a hideous and unimagined 
degree. 

American trapping by boys and ignorant men 
has reached such proportions that both the fur 
trapper and the government are alarmed as it is 
feared that in the near future fur bearing animals 
will be exterminated. Miss Furnam asks if we 
are to wear furs can we not demand that the ani- 
mals shall be humanely killed in such a way that 
the label ‘‘humanely killed’’ can be relied upon 
to be the truth. 

Another writer in an article “The Tragedy 
of the Traplines,”’ published in the Animals’ 
Friend of London, has the following: 


From personal experience it is proven that 
there is no necessity to wear fur as a protection, 
even against the terrible cold which is often ex- 
perienced at this post. Indeed, it is the fact that 
the best protection one can have is good woollen 
clothing and a stout canvas (tarpaulin) over-gar- 
ment to keep out the biting winds that blow 
across the icy reaches of the lake. 

The trappers and the police very rarely wear 
fur coats. Hiderdown robes, a ‘‘parka”’ made of 
good blanket cloth, and a jacket of moose or 
caribou hide give greater comfort than fur, 
which, at the best of times, is extremely heavy to 
carry. For this reason fur is almost impossible 
wear for the ‘‘dog-mushers,’’ who are numerous, 
because the sleigh is our only means of transporta- 
tion for a greater part of the year. 

This in itself should be proof enough that fur is 
only a luxury, bought at a terrible price, for 
those who live amongst the amenities of civiliza- 
tion. 

The time is coming, and it is coming soon, when 
it will be considered a disgrace to be seen wearing 
the skins of helpless victims of the trap. But it 
is going to be a hard and uphill fight for those 
who press forward the animal’s claim to mercy. 
On the one hand we have to contend with the 
apathy of the people; on the other hand we have to 
fight the active opposition of those whose inter- 
ests are at stake when the fur trade is threatened. 

If those women who find joy in wearing furs 
could walk through the country where the traps 
lie hidden, they must, if there be any true woman- 
hood in their make-up, turn with loathing and 
self-reproach from the adornments which they 
have admired in the past. 

Do these women realize that a trap-line will 
sometimes extend so far as 200 miles, and that it 
takes many days for the trapper to patrol his 
line to secure his victims? This may mean that 
animals are literally days and nights in the trap, 
slowly starving and freezing to death, suffering 
nameless tortures from the wounded limb while 
life still lingers in their bodies. / 

Often the trap will make so deep a cut that it is 
not a very difficult matter for the victim to gnaw 
through the limb and make his escape. So dear 
is freedom to the creatures of the wild that they 
prefer to sacrifice a limb rather than lose their 
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liberty, though generally the poor creatures, 
after freeing themselves from the trap, die of pain 
and exhaustion a few feet from the scene of their 
capture. 

It is tremendously difficult to establish re- 
formative measures in the lonely outpost centers 
of the fur industry. Questions of trade and 
maintenance are involved, and progress marches 
slowly in the North, so that the influence of 
those who have the welfare of the animals at 
heart is, as yet, almost negligible. 

But what we can do is to bring the people to a 
realization of their responsibility to the animal 
kingdom, and lead them step by step to a better 
state, substituting one trade for another, and 
opening the way to nobler methods of employ- 
ment. 

It is the white man’s duty to bring about a 
better state of things in this country of the red 
man. Long years ago the Indian called the 
creatures of the wild his “brothers,’’ hunting 
and bringing swift death only when hunger 
made the act a necessity. To the white man 
belongs the responsibility for introducing into 
the country the cruel trap of iron and steel. We 


must see to it that this blot on the page of history 


which deals with the development of our greatest 
Dominion is wiped out. 

Unfortunately, the white man is often more 
cruel than either the Indian or the half-breed in 
his treatment of the creatures of the wild. Some- 
times he uses all the power of a more developed 
intellect in perpetrating acts of cruelty upon his 
helpless victims. 

In Fort Chipewyan it has been told as a joke 
how a white trapper caught a wolverine (the 
noted thief and destroyer in the animal world of 
the Far North), and out of sheer vindictiveness 
for the losses he had sustained through this crea- 
ture’s cunning, skinned the hapless victim alive! 

There are no words to describe the hideousness 
of such a crime, but if it helps to bring home to 
the reader some little idea of what we have to 
overcome in those countries where an animal’s 
life is so lightly held, then the ghastly tale is 
worth the telling. 

The pretty helpless creatures of the wild are 
looking to the animal lovers to save them from 
the man-made hell into which they are ensnared, 


and it is woman who has the greatest influence 
and the greatest responsibility in this matter. 
The little folk of the wild are calling, and, as the 
Canadians say, “IT 1s up To us!” Let us not 
fail our little brothers.—Louise Rourke. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


The following interesting clipping was mailed 
to me from our valued friend, Mr. George Arliss. 
I am giving it just as it was sent to me. Per- 
sonally I am quite willing to say that I believe 
our intelligent fourfooted friends are immortal. 
As Tennyson says, 


Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill 

To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Church-Going Dog 


VICAR’S BELIEF IN ITS SOUL 


The Archdeacon of Brecon, South Wales, and 
vicar of Builth Wells, the Ven. H. J. Church 
Jones, writing in his parish magazine, expresses 
his gratitude for the “general feeling of regret”’ 
in the town at the death of his fox-terrier. He 
Says: 

Jack was as well known as, and more widely 
loved than, his master. His specially marked 
feature was undoubtedly his remarkable and en- 
tirely self-taught love of religious exercises. 

He attended the daily service in church as 
often as he could, and had he been allowed to do 
so would have come on Sundays too. Whenever 
he heard the church bell, no matter where he was, 
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he would scamper off to obey its summons. On 
the morning on which he was killed I found him 
in church, when I got there for Mattins, and he sat 
quietly by my side in a pew throughout the service. 

At home, when I knelt by my bedside to say 
my own prayers, he always, if present, came and 
laid his head on my arm or shoulder and remained 
passive till I got up from my knees. I have of- 
ten said he was the best churchman in Builth. 

From my long experience of the wonderful 
sagacity and untiring faithfulness of a dog, I 
have never had any doubt that dogs have souls. 
Iam bound to confess, quite candidly, whether it 
shocks or not, that for me the joys of the next 
world will be incomplete unless I meet there for 
renewed fellowship those fourfooted friends who 
have helped to make this life happier for me.— 
Daily Mail, London. 


An Epic of the North 

The final chapter in an epic of the far North 
was written on August 10 when Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, pre- 
sented a certificate of the Royal Humane Society 
of Canada to Verner Johnson, of Big River, Sask., 
and a silver collar to Prince, the leader of John- 
son’s dog team. These two figured in a drama 
last winter when they were responsible for saving 
the life of Miss Rose Littlewood, of Foam Lake, 
Sask., who was discovered by Johnson in a cabin 
more than 120 miles from civilization, suffering 
from acute appendicitis. 

Though a blizzard threatened, Johnson under- 
took to get the girl to civilization. En route he 
was overtaken by the storm and lost his way. 
Finally he gave the lead to Prince who brought 
him safely to Big River, from where the Canadian 
National Railways rushed Miss Littlewood to 
Prince Albert by special train. The photograph 
on front cover shows Verner Johnson with his 
dog Prince. 


My dog was always my companion. I con- 
versed with him the whole day—I shared every 
meal with him, and my plaid in the time of 
shower; the consequence was, that I generally 
had the best dogs in all the country.—James 
Hogg: The Shepherd’s Calendar. 


BILLIKENS FROM HIS NEW HOME WHERE HE WENT A 
YEAR AGO SENDS HIS LOVE TO THE LEAGUE 

The following is the story of a very intelligent 
cat of Springfield, Mass., whose owner considers 
him “almost human”’: 

About two years ago, a tiny gray kitten, thin 
and pathetic and homeless, appeared at Mrs. 
Maltese’s door, meowing piteously to be taken in. 
Once inside, the little stranger became quite ‘‘at 
home,” trotted through all the rooms as if he 
were making up his mind whether he would stay. 
His survey ended, he walked up to Mrs. Maltese 
who, much amused, asked him if he wanted to 
live there. A joyous purr was his answer, which 
must have meant “‘ Yes,’’ for it has been his home 
ever since. Under her care, Giuseppe Verdi has 
thrived and grown into one of the handsomest, as 
well as largest short-haired cats in the city, 
measuring 34 inches from tip to tail. Besides his 
unusual size and weight, 16 pounds, to date his 
eyes are another noteworthy feature, for they are 
extraordinarily large and of a glowing topaz and 
most beautifully expressive, in fact almost hu- 
man at times. 

Giuseppe Verdi is quite as companionable as an 
intelligent little dog; he is a quiet and dignified 
fellow, but he always succeeds in making his 
thoughts known. He cannot speak our language, 
to be sure, though Mrs. Maltese says that at 
times he tries very hard to talk and actually 
makes little jerky meows in answer to her ques- 
tions that seem exactly to correspond to a ‘‘ Yes”’ 
OF oa N Ome . 

He has learned to distinguish perfectly be- 
tween the ringing of the doorbell and the tele- 
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phone and when the latter rings will rush into the 
hall and sit patiently by the stand while his mis- 
tress converses. His ear is particularly sensitive 
to the tones of the piano, which he loves, and to 
the victrola, which he dislikes with an intensity 
which was recently most amusing. <A small guest 
of Mrs. Maltese was told that she might play 
some new records—imagine the little girl’s dis- 
may when, on entering the living room, she found 
the top of the victrola entirely covered by Giu- 
seppe, who was firmly ensconced with no inten- 
tion of budging! So the music had to be post- 
poned until a time when Giuseppe Verdi took his 
afternoon walk. You see, some cats can make 
their thoughts known perfectly, even if they don’t 
speak! 

Giuseppe Verdi is an indulged member of the 
Maltese household; he has his own beautiful big 
cat-hamper with its cushion and little blanket in 
which to sleep; and he even has a little high chair 
which he is permitted occasionally to use at the 
table if he is very good. And Santa had made 
for him a beautiful red leather collar with silver 
bells and trimmings, and on it is engraved Giu- 
seppe Verdi, as fine as can be! 


Not long ago at Giuseppe’s house there was a 


chicken roasting in the oven. Now, if there is 
one thing that he likes better even than mice, it is 
the white meat of chicken, and Giuseppe hovered 
about the field of activities long and anxiously. 
But a big chicken requires quite a time to roast 
and his mistress suggested that he take a short 
walk while waiting for his dinner. Presently she 
heard little voices at the piazza door and on open- 
ing it, beheld not one cat but three, all standing 
politely expectant—Giuseppe Verdi had met two 
friends and invited them home to share his de- 
licious dinner of chicken! And did they all get 
it? Indeed they did—three plates in a row!—for 
Giuseppe knew his kind mistress too well to fear 
any refusal for himself or for his friends! 

Of course Giuseppe Verdi knows lots of tricks, 
such as shaking hands, opening doors and rolling 
over, and going to sleep on his side with his paws 
folded and his cheek on his pillow like a good little 
child. But he loves above all to play games with 
his mistress, real games like hide-and-seek in 
which he has great fun hiding and waiting, oh! so 
quietly until she calls out “Coup!” when out 


peeps his head from behind the portiere, his two 
great eyes shining eagerly as he bounds back to 
her! But did you ever hear of another cat that 
could play the game of ‘‘Queen”’?—Springfield 
Union. 


BILLY BOUNCER AND TOMMY AT PINE RIDGE, DEDHAM 


Excerpt from a letter from Prof. LeBaron R. 
Briggs of Harvard College: I believe that no- 
body has a right to keep a cat and turn it loose on 
the world when the house is closed. I believe, 
too, that the popular view of a cat as hopelessly 
attached to places rather than to persons is not 
to be trusted. For many years we have carried 
our cats back and forth between Cambridge and 
Plymouth, and, so far as I can remember, have 
never lost one by moving it. Moreover, our 
cats often show unmistakable signs of affection 
for the family. One who could not be found 
when we were moving to our Cambridge home 
and was consequently left to the care of a man 
living on the place, and who could not be found 
a week later when we came to take him, was so 
filled with enthusiasm when we did find him a 
week later that he would hardly look at food, or 
would take but one or two laps of milk and then 
come devotedly to us. He was determined not 
to leave us and was wild with delight. This 
same cat would come from a distance to meet me 
morning after morning in my garden, talking all 
the way, and would roll on the ground in front of 
me and keep me company as demonstratively as 
a dog. A cat that we have had for eight years 
is devoted to Mrs. Briggs and shows every sign of 
personal affection. 
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Irish Setter Saves Homeless Bulldog from Wheels of 
-Truck 


Pittsfield, April 14.—Peter, an Irish setter 
owned by James M. Downs of 43 Pomeroy Ave- 
nue, is a hero, for he saved the life of a bulldog 
named Pepper from the wheels of a truck. Peter 
escaped with a slight bruise on one of his paws 
and now is limping as a result.. Pepper is a dog 
whose ownership is a mystery, but since he came 
into the neighborhood he has struck up the most 
intimate friendship with Peter. 

The driver of the truck was so intent on watch- 
ing a group of boys who were playing ball in the 
street that he did not notice Pepper sprawled at 
full length in the highway. Peter, however, 
sensed the danger as the truck was almost on his 
companion, and with a leap and a bound was at 
Pepper’sside. Withinatwinkling he had grabbed 
Pepper by the nape of the neck with his teeth and 
dragged him to safety. 


Terry! 
1 
My puppy— 
Is an oddity— 
A wiggly— 
Waggly— 
Oddity! 
With great big feet 
And crinckly nose 
And a telegraphic 
Tail! 
2 
He has an odd and knowing look 
And the brightest, big, brown eyes! 
The shiniest brass collar— 
And a grin ’bout twice his size! 


3 
Two floppy ears he shakes about, 
As he prances up the street— 
With his eyebrows raised confidingly 
As he falls all over his feet! 


7 ae 
Though Terry is an oddity— 
A wiggly, waggly oddity! 
I love him for his perky airs 
And his telegraphic tail! 
—Helen Pleasonton. 


What Kindness Did for Dan 


A TRUE STORY 

Dan, a descendant of the famous stallion, 
Flying Frenchman, was a small gelding weighing 
about eight hundred and fifty pounds. He was 
not built for a trotter, but he possessed some 
speed and I venture to say few horses could beat 
him at galloping. His color is hard to describe. 
He was commonly called red, but in truth he was 
halfway between red and orange. I have never 
seen another horse exactly the same color. His 
body was round and plump, his legs rather short 
and stocky. He was the possessor of a thick, 
black, flowing tail which if not trimmed twice a 
year would touch the ground. His heavy mane 
refused to stay on one side of his neck but parted 
in the center and drooped over each side of the 
glossy neck like a black shawl. His heavy black 
foretop covered a noble, intelligent forehead be- 
neath which shone large, dark brown eyes with 
almost a pathetic gleam in them, as if longing for 
afriend. His face was of the pony type, not long 
and lean. His ears were always erect and he was 
always the picture of good nature. 

Dan was six years old and needed no check 
rein to keep his proud head erect. He was a 
beauty and no mistake, but he was of a nervous 
temperament and afraid of everything, yet kind as 
a kitten. He had received many blows from the 
hand of his former master, still he refused to be- . 
come ugly. When he started he would run away 
or run back so he finally conquered his master, 


who was afraid of him and was forced to sell him. 


The first time his new master took him out the 
sun shone on a white rock by the side of the road. 
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Dan started to prance but much to his surprise, 
instead of the customary sting of the whip across 
his haunches, his master stepped from the buggy. 
Placing one hand on the bridle and patting his 
neck with the other hand he said: ‘‘ There now, 
old fellow, there’s nothing to be afraid of; come 
with me.”’ He led Dan up and let him touch his 
soft nose to the rock. That ended Dan’s fear of 
the rock and also of his master, for he had dis- 
covered that his master was a friend to be loved, 
not an enemy to be feared. His master married 
a few days later, and the young bride, too, soon 
won his friendship. In a few weeks the horse, 
that was so wild a man was afraid of him, was 
driven by that young girl. 

I am skipping about nine years. ‘Two girls 
had been born to Dan’s master in that time, and 
the horse cared for them, with his loving heart, 
almost like a human being. The older girl rode 
on his back at every opportunity, and the baby, 
then about three years of age, would think she 
had been terribly cheated if she was not allowed 
to lead Dan to the barn each night. Perhaps 
you think Dan was growing old and stupid and 
so account for his devotion to the family. If you 
do think so I just wish you could have tried to 


get him in the barn when he was in the field and 


wanted to play. Nothing stupid about him then. 
One day Dan’s master was taking his sister- 
in-law home. There was heavy timber on each 
side of the road and everything was quiet. 
Suddenly Dan sprang into a maddening gallop. 
In vain his master tried to stop him. He went a 
few rods, then stopped and looked around at his 
master, who looked back in time to see a huge 
tree falling across the road over which they had 
come. Dan, with his keen sense of hearing, had 
heard the tree creak. He could not tell his mas- 
ter so he ran. He knew his master would under- 
stand later that it was the faithful Dan who had 
saved their lives. 3 
When Dan was about twenty-eight years his 
master and the baby, then a woman, were out 
riding. The baby was driving when a strange 
thing happened. Dan, who had never fallen in 
his life, was coming down a hill on a gallop when 
he caught his shoe and fell flat. They helped him 
to arise and apparently he was uninjured, but he 
was never the same afterwards. One day his 


master got on his back and he groaned ’neath the 
weight of the master whom he loved. He dis- 
mounted and Dan was never allowed to work 
again. 

Dan had the run of the fields for the remainder 
of the summer and, if his master could have 
afforded it, would have lived in ease until nature 
ended all. But his master was not rich, so the 
faithful horse was led, by the one who loved him 
so well, to his last resting place. The gentle 
hands of his master laid him beneath the sod 
he had so often tilled and I, being one of that 
family, know that genuine grief was felt by them 
all. 

No more will they hear Dan’s cheery whinney 
greeting them as they enter the barn, but the 
loving memory of Dan will linger in the hearts of 
that family as long as they live. 

Kindness transformed Dan into a useful, lov- 
ing friend instead of a good for nothing horse.— 
Kdna J. Freeman. 


A Bit of Life 


Place Main street. 

Limegdeb ey, 

Scene before the Buffalo Theatre. 

Enter a woman whose heart and ears are ever 
alert to the ery of distress. She stops dead still, 
what has arrested her attention—she sees the 
great door of the palace of amusement swing 
open. A gaunt usher in a much be-trimmed uni- 
form rushes out and drops a little puppy on the 
walk, then quickly disappears. 

The woman crosses the street, steps in a door- 
way to watch proceedings. 

The throng of humanity passes on, all un- 
mindful of the helpless little animal’s plight,— 
no, there is one heedful heart. Out of the throng 
steps a young flapper, she gathers the shivering 
crying little creature in her arms and snuggles it 
in the folds of her coat, stands in hesitation, un- 
certain of her next move. The woman approaches, 
kindly enquiring as to what disposition she will 
make of the animal. The girl would like to take 
it to the Tupper street 8. P. C. A. but belzeves the 
place 7s closed nights. The woman suggests Dr. 
McClelland Animal Hospital, near by on Elli- 
cott street; there the little creature was taken and 
kindly received by attendants, as are all sick and 
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homeless animals at any time of day or night. 

We are sure that two hearts rested more peace- 
fully that night because of the fact that through 
them there was one less suffering creature on the 
streets of Buffalo. And that one creature slept 
in its stall oblivious to everything save that it 
was warm and well fed. Such is the happy state 
of babyhood in man or beast.—Please do not pass 
them by.—N. F. Callahan, in Kenmore Record. 


Teddy Swart is Alfred Swart’s big Airedale; 
Tommy Swart is Alfred Swart’s big Maltese and 
white cat; Mr. Swart himself is the distributor of 
Tidioute gas and lives in Lakewood. Teddy is 
alert, quick and most intelligent, and he is very 
fond of Tommy, the cat. When they were pup 
and kitten, they occupied together a basket as 
sleeping quarters, now having grown up and out- 
grown the basket they often curl up together and 
have a nap most anywhere. 

Teddy grabs Tommy by the neck and lugs him 
upstairs and down, and if he gets too rough, 
which is not often, a quick right from Tommy 
with a downward draw of his claws sets things 


straight immediately and Teddy never harbors a - 


grudge. If Tommy stays out too long, Teddy 
gets nervous and goes hunting for him. 

On a recent Sunday afternoon, Teddy started 
up suddenly from his nap and barked frantically 
at the door. Mr. Swart let him out, then fol- 
lowed to see what had so disturbed the dog. 

Teddy made a bee line for a poultry house near 
the Swart gas tanks, perhaps 75 feet from the 
house. There he dived under the building and 
came out lugging Tommy by his back, while on 
the left side of Tommy’s neck hung a big rat with 
teeth imbedded in his throat. Dropping the cat 
a few feet from the poultry house, Teddy grabbed 
the rat and with his powerful jaws crushed its 
bones, then tossed it high in the air. 

Mr. Swart, who was watching, then hurried 
forward, picked up the cat that was bleeding 
badly and took it into the house and cleansed the 
wound. Hethen put the cat on his bed. Teddy, 
who had followed the procession, watched the 
cleansing process with calm disdain and imme- 
diately sat down beside the cat and began licking 
the wound. From that day to this, Teddy has 


taken care of the sore, which while not entirely 
well is healing rapidly. 

Tommy also bears the distinction of being one 
of the few cats to have had an operation for cat- 
aract. When cat distemper prevailed in the vil- 
lage some time ago, Tommy’s eyes became so 
coated with white film that he was blind. He 
was taken to an eye specialist among the veteri- 
narians and underwent a real operation, anesthet- 
ic and all, and the cataracts were removed. He 
stayed three weeks in the hospital and received 
a joyous ovation from Teddy when he returned 
home.—Jamestown Hvening Journal. 


Ten Commandments for Pup Owners 


1. As soon as he arrives, take him from his 
crate, and put him in some comfortable place 
where he can rest undisturbed after the nerve- 
strain and fatigue of his trip. Give him food and 
water (bread and milk for his first meal) and let 
him walk around for a few minutes to get the 
cramp of the crate out of his legs. Then leave 
him alone. 

2. Don’t invite friends in to see the new puppy 
as soon as you get him. Don’t let the family 
handle him or play with him. He needs rest and 
he needs readjustment to his new home. Open 
the crate, yourself (alone in the room, if possible), 
and take him to the quarters you have prepared 
for him; and exercise and feed and water him 
there. Thus, from the start he will begin to 
know you as his master or mistress; and, at the 
outset, he will not be confused by many faces and 
voices and hands. 

3. Remember, it is strictly up to you whether 
he is to become a pet or a pest. He is only a 
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baby. Impatience or carelessness, or cruelty or 
lack of common sense can ruin him as easily as 
vitriol would ruin the works of your watch. On 
the other hand, a little patience and sense at the 
beginning will work wonders with him. 

4. If he cries or howls the first night you have 
him, don’t swear at him or beat him. Your own 
five-year-old child would be fearfully homesick if 
he were taken to China and thrown among stran- 
gers. Ten to one, the puppy will become used to 
his new abode in a day or so. See that he is dry 
and warm and has exercise, and is wisely fed and 
has fresh water where he can get it. Go in and 
talk to him every now and then during the first 
day and night. But, except for that, let him rest 
quietly and without visitors. There will. be 
plenty of time to show him off. 

5. The chances are that he is not house-broken. 
Don’t attempt to house-break him by punish- 
ment or by frightening and confusing him. Be 
patient and sane in this; and you will get your 
desired results far more quickly. There is no 
magic or mystery in the educating and upbring- 
ing of a puppy. The two qualities needed are 
patience and common sense. Equipped with 
these you cannot help succeeding with him. 
Without them you cannot help failing. (The 
same rule applies in many other phases of en- 
deavor.) 

6. If ever he must be punished, slap him lightly 
over the hips with a loosely folded newspaper, 
scolding him as you do so. But the punishment 
must be inflicted the moment the fault is com- 
mitted. If you punish him later, he won’t under- 
stand what it is for; and he will become cowed or 
distrustful, without profiting by the lesson. 

7. First of all, win his confidence and teach 
him to obey you. This is easy if you go about, it 
the right way. ‘Teach him this before you let 
everyone in the house call him and pet him and 
play with him. There will be ample time, later, 
for him to become a family pet. First make him 
understand he belongs to you. Do this by mak- 
ing him dependent upon you, and on you alone, 
for food and water, and exercise and romping and 
companionship. He will catch the idea of this 
in a very short time; and will learn to love and 
follow the human on whom he is thus dependent. 

8. Before punishing him for any real or imag- 


ined fault, make certain you are doing it because 
he really deserves it, and not as a vent to your 
own impatient temper. If you cannot control 
your temper how can you expect to control a dog 
or anything else? Puppy-training is grand dis- 
cipline for human self-control. 

9. Don’t keep him in a damp cellar or in an 
oven-hot room. Cosseting is almost as bad for 
him as neglect. Never call him to you, to pun- 
ish him; or he will learn to associate punishment 
with obedience. Overfeeding is as bad as under- 
feeding. Table scraps are an ideal diet for a dog; 
but be certain there are no poultry bones of any 
kind in his food. They have killed many a good 
puppy. 

10. Have his quarters ready for him before his 
arrival; and take him to them at once. Remem- 
ber, he is an investment; easily ruined and Just as 
easily trainable into a chum and a guard that 
will give you splendid service for many years to 
come. The training period is brief. After that, 
you will have the greatest gift ever bestowed on 
mankind—a wise and well-trained and devoted 
chum-dog.—Albert Payson Terhune, in Our 
Younger Brothers. 


Little Pal 
When first I step inside the house 
He rushes out to meet 
And welcome me with arching back 
And purr mellifluous, sweet; 
Then tags me all about the place 
On silent velvet feet. 


Upon my desk he loves to sit, 
Looking so very wise 

He brings to mind Minerva’s bird, 
With his big owlish eyes 

Watching me write, as though he’d like 
To praise or criticize. 


At times he romps or tears about 
All up and down the stairs 

And through the halls, and seampers up 
The backs of our stuffed chairs, 

Or plays at hide-and-seek, the rogue, 
Among the portiéres. 


When on the sofa I lie down 
To steal my “forty winks,” 
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Close by my side he stretches out, 
Looking like some small sphinx, 

And lulls me with a little song, 
The while he winks and blinks. 


And so I’ve named him ‘Little Pal,”’ 
This sprite so gay and bold, 
So full of pep he’s almost more 
Than any house can hold; 
Yet such a banisher of gloom | 
He’s worth his weight in gold. 
—Louella C. Poole. 


Hit Cop, Gets Three Months 


WAS WATCHING KITTEN BEING THROWN 
IN AIR 


Kdward J. Sullivan of the South End was sen- 
tenced to the House of Correction for three 
months yesterday by Judge Bennett in Municipal 
Court for an assault upon Officer James R. Hixon. 

It was related that Sullivan was one of a group 
watching a kitten being thrown thirty feet into 
the air and he resented the objection of two offi- 
cers to the brutality. Officers Hixon and John 
C. Cullen were in a police automobile Monday 
night when they saw the kitten being tossed. 
The man who was doing it promptly declared he 
was sorry and would not have done it had he not 
been drinking. He avoided arrest, but Sullivan 
spoke up to challenge the authority of the officers 
to interfere. 

“T’m a cousin of Superintendent Crowley,” he 
announced. When this did not meet with any 
increased respect on the part of the officers he 
swung on Hixon and knocked him down 


But fare thee well; mine is no narrow creed; 

And He who gave thee being did not frame 

The mystery of life to be the sport 

Of merciless man. There is another world 

For all that love and move—a better one, 

Where the proud bipeds, who would fain confine 

Infinite goodness to the little bounds 

Of their own charity, may envy thee. 
—Southey: “On the Death of a Spaniel.” 


BETTY AT PINE RIDGE, DEDHAM 


Humane workers in England have always been 
foremost in the humane cause, yet there is still so 
much cruelty practised in England that it is a 
very good illustration of how difficult it is to con- 
vince even men and women who call themselves 
civilized that these fourfooted animals that God 
has made are capable of suffering. They either 
do not realize or else they do not care. A very 
excellent magazine, Cruel Sports, published in 
London, is making a great effort to make people 
see how uncivilized and barbarous is the sport of 


hunting. In the September issue is the following 
letter: 
‘Pleasure’? on Exmoor.— Pepys found ‘the 


bulls’ tossing of the dogs a good sport, but a 
nasty pleasure.’ Probably the persons who hunt 
with the Devon and Somerset Staghounds find it 
good sport to chase a wretched creature for ten 
miles, bring it exhausted to water, drag it out, 
cut its throat, and ‘distribute the trophies.’ We 
hope we shall not be regarded as thin-skinned 
sentimentalists if we consider this kind of thing 
‘a nasty pleasure’—we should, indeed, like to call 
it something stronger, but it is not to be sup- 
posed that the members of the Hunt will pay 
much heed to what others think of these exhi- 
bitions of barbarism. . . . There are persons who 
tie dogs up to starve, but it cannot be said that 
they find a good example in the higher spheres of 
society when they read of the valiant exploits on 
Exmoor. Cannot the clergy use the opportunity 
afforded by the pulpit to speak occasionally a few 
candid words on behalf of God’s creatures who 
suffer to make an Englishman’s holiday?’’—“‘ The 
Guardian.” 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Another member of the League has passed 
away. Dr. A. H. Hodgdon of Dedham, a most 
highly valuable member of society, a man of 
remarkable insight, and a helper in many benevo- 
lent and philanthropic enterprises has gone from 
us. His death was sudden and came as a great 
shock to his many friends of whom the president 
of the Animal Rescue League was one. Dr. 
Hodgdon was physician and friend to both Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith ever since they moved to Ded- 
ham in 1906. | 


“Tt singeth low in every heart, 

We hear it each and all— 

A song of those who answer not 
However we may call; | 

They throng the silence of the breast, 
We see them as of yore— 

The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 


‘OTis hard to take the burden up 

When these have laid it down; 

They brightened all the joy of life, 
They softened every frown; 

But, oh, ’tis good to think of them 
When we are troubled sore! 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more. 


‘“More homelike seems the vast unknown 

Since they have entered there; 

To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare; 

They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore; 

Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God, forevermore.” 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of September the League 
received 5,329 cats, 1,095 dogs, 68 horses and 18 
smaller animals. We placed 57 dogs and 48 cats 
in good homes. 


Annual Fair, December 3 and 4, Copley Plaza Ball 
Room 

The Annual Fair is scheduled for December 3 
and 4 and will be at the Copley Plaza as usual. 
The large ball room of that hotel is well suited to 
our requirements and we feel at home there. 
The courteous treatment always accorded us by 
the management has made it pleasant and easy 
for us to make our preparations. 

When you consider that we took care of 45,074 
animals from April 1 to September 1, and in 
many cases have relieved animals from suffering, 
placing some into good homes, and that we have 
been of great comfort to men and women in 
helping them care for their animals, it would seem 
as if we deserved the sympathy and help of all of 
our friends. The fact that we put many animals 
to death would not be against us by any one who 
realized at all the suffering there is among 
neglected and deserted animals. The way-side 
kennels that you frequently pass on your motor 
trips are some of them scenes of suffering. I will 
not say they are all scenes of cruelty, for they are 
not, but one should not patronize them until they 
have carefully investigated how the animals are 
kept and how they look. We are constantly 
sending our agents to investigate such places, 
and, in fact, we are hoping to close up one or two 
of these kennels. 

We endeavor in every possible way to be ex- 
ceedingly careful about the homes we get for 
animals and sometimes we occasion displeasure 
from men and women who come to us wanting 
either a dog or a cat. But, even as careful as we 
are, we are always afraid of some puppy or 
kitten getting into a home where there are 
children who through thoughtlessness hurt the 
little creature. 
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We have had much to encourage us with re- 
gard to our humane educational work. Letters 
have been received from different parts of this 
country and from across the ocean telling us of 
the good our stories have accomplished. Many 
thousands of our leaflets have been ordered by 
those who have read them and who believe they 
will do great good in educating children in kind- 
ness. 

In all of our Branches and Receiving Stations 
the work is constantly increasing and there are 
other localities where we would like to start new 
stations and branches, if we only had sufficient 
funds. We need generous assistance, and if it 
were not for this yearly Fair we would really 
suffer or be obliged to give up some of the work 
we are now doing. We wish very much to 
achieve better results than last year. We are 
making a great effort, greater than ever before, to 
make our Fair as interesting and attractive as 
possible, and of value to our friends. Already 
we have quite a few salable articles, and Miss 
Phillips has material ready for our workers to 
make aprons, holders and dusters. If you wish 
to help call into the League or write to Miss 
Phillips and she will supply you with work. 

We need funds with which to buy more ma- 
terial. Many of our friends cannot afford to buy 
articles, but they can give us of their time and 
service in making things. There are some in- 
stances where this work we give out is a great 
boon; for example, in one institution not far from 
Boston the patients are glad to help the cause 
by making things, and in this way, it is not only 
a help to us, but is a help to these patients, as it 
keeps their minds occupied and is a comfort to 
them. Therefore by sending us money for this 
department of the Fair work we are enabled to 
buy more materials and have a larger amount of 
salable articles ready for the time of the Fair. 

Nearly every family has some piece or pieces of 
bric-a-brac they are tired of and that somebody 
else would like. We have sometimes had a very 
attractive table of such things,—articles that do 
not show usage and that are as attractive as ever. 
People have given us vases, pieces of silver, china, 
and other things to make room in their own 
homes for newer things, and they have been most 
welcome. 


Every one has had and read through the sum- 
mer months some of the new novels they are now 
through with; such books are always salable at 
the Fair. 

We pride ourselves on our Food Shop Table, 
and want jellies, preserves, pickles, and all such 
good things with which to make it attractive. 
When you are doing your yearly supply don’t 
forget the Fair. We also solicit donations of 
home-made candy, cakes, pies, doughnuts, fresh 
vegetables, fruits, ete. 

Those who have been in attendance at our 
Fairs I think will acknowledge that we have a 
very attractive Fair, and that our prices are 
always reasonable; we hereby invite all of our 
friends to attend this year, and to bring their 
friends. It is a good opportunity to purchase 
your Christmas gifts. 

I had an unexpected gift of a beautiful painting 
from a member of the League, Mother Etheldred. 
Perhaps our friends will remember that she es- 
tablished at one time the Arlington Home for 
destitute children at Arlington, Mass. She was 
so successful in this work that she was asked to go 
to England and start a similar home there; she 
has been in England for a number of years. 
During the first years of our Fair she always con- 
tributed generously. She designed a beautiful 
cover for a calendar, and illustrated the poem, 
“Ben Hazzard’s Dream,” that we published in 
the early days of our work. She wrote the poem, 
“The Cry of the Little Brothers,’’ which was set to 
music. This painting that she has sent me to be 
utilized as a Christmas card for our League Fair 
is very beautiful. It represents the Christ child 
in the manger in the midst of our fourfooted 
animals. The subject is artistically handled and 
we are having it reproduced in three-tone color 
cut, so as to make the cards as attractive as 
possible. We are expecting to have these cards 
for sale in two styles, at ten and twenty-five 
cents each. I am sure every one will be de- 
lighted with them, and will want to buy some to 
use as their Christmas cards. Orders for them 
may be placed at any time. We are most grate- 
ful to Mother Etheldred and think it is very kind 
indeed of her to keep up her interest in the 
League from so great a distance, and we deeply 
appreciate her gift. 


We have one lack in our Fair usually and that 
is we do not have gifts suitable for men. There is 
always a call for such things, therefore will not 
our friends think of what they can solicit and 
donate that would make attractive Christmas 
presents for brothers, husbands and fathers. 
We want very much to have a table this year 
especially devoted to things for men. We had 
such a table one year a long time ago. Mr. 
Courtenay Guild was kind enough to take charge 
of it and it was a great success. 

We have large store rooms at our headquarters, 
51 Carver Street, where we can keep anything 
that may be sent in even this early. We are 
always open to receive! 

We will have our usual good home-cooked 
luncheon under the able management of Mrs. 
Frank P. Stearns. Come to luncheon or after- 
noon tea, and bring your friends. 

Will you not help us in every possible way to 
make this coming Fair the most successful one 
we have ever held?—Anna Harris Smith. 


From the Cape 


In Mr. Irwin’s last report from the Cape he 
tells of two horses taken from work, one lame and 
the other badly galled. On the 7th of August he 
found a horse with a fallen arch and very lame. 
He forbade the owner to use this horse until he 
was better, and told this man if the horse did not 
get better it must be killed. On the 9th of the 
month he put one horse to death that was very 
old and lame, and also put two stray dogs to 
death. On August 11 he found two stray calves 
in a field without any shelter and in bad condi- 
tion. He ordered the owner to shelter and care 
for these calves. Two pigs were taken from a 
very wet cellar and put into a dry place, and a 
calf was taken away from a man who was not 
giving it the right sort of care. On August 22 he 
put a horse and nine cats to death. 

Every month brings us records of the work 
done by Mr. Irwin down on the Cape, and he 
could do even a much larger work if we were only 
able to hire him for full time. He could travel 
about and look up many cases, but we have no 
appropriation for that purpose.—A. H. S. 
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FREE CLINIC 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


CLINIC REeporT FoR AuGUuST, 1928 
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Owners advised by telephone............ 534 


A lady: called us on the telephone telling us that 
she had purchased a box of proprietary worm 
pills for a litter of puppies. She said that she had 
followed the directions given on the box and the 
result was that all the puppies had died with the 
exception of one and this poor little fellow was 
left in a critical condition with a badly inflamed 
stomach and intestines. 

The lesson to draw from this is that it is almost 
impossible for anyone to put up a worm remover 
that may be properly dosed to a dog without con- 
siderable risk and very often causes death. So do 
not guess at the dosage. Have your dog exam- 
ined and a dose of medicine prescribed propor- 
tionate to its age, size and condition of health. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street.. 162 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Sireet 
Cambridge; s.-i'.56 sats ee 136 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue... 182 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 
ampton. Street: aes eee bol 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 272 

Sheldon Braces West pase Neptune 
Street . Pe et) een Une rte S| 
Pine ices edhe Ph Y. Cry eee oy: 76 
Medfield :.. : .2.3:.32epaeeaee ee. ee ee 47 
Chelsea, 36 Fourthsstreet< ae. ssa 760 
2,859 
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Give Us 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $20 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Hancock 9170. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 


Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone 
STREET Hancock 9170 


Office Hours: 
9:30 a. m. to 5 p. m., daily 


atts 
Dog Biscults 


Your dog’s diet requires close 
watching during this change of 
season. Now, as always, his health 
is safest when you place your 
confidence in Spratt’s — proved 
best by 75 years’ successful use 
with all sizes and breeds. Sold by 
grocers, druggists, petshops, sport- 
ing goods dealers everywhere. 


Write for this Free Dog Book Now! 


It tells how to recognize and treat 
all the commoner dog ailments, as 
well as how to feed and care for 
dogs of all ages, sizes and breeds, 
in sickness and in health. Write 
for it today — it is free on request. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 
Newark, N.J. San Francisco, Cal. 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE Co., 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
fifty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 ‘ 5 z ‘A 
° laze with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dept. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1927 
We received and cared for: 


CUA TS ete me OY fs Mn cM ae ON tee ae) 6502 
Dogsepw : ere eee) en eet 1 6,029 
Horses RTD > ag eee t= ys us ss (HES 
Birds 25 repeat bie! 8S os ee 3 287 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 60 
94,513 

Number of horses given vacations . . . 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed . 99,839 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 29 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY Sn Ce bad kw sie pa ee eee ee Nee RL AME ER GA 
NortH Enp, InpustriaL ScHoo. . . =.) . Ss S.~S. 39 NorRTH BENNET STREET 
POUTH END YR yet hie eee Meee ga vee a 109 NORTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE . . .. ... ... 79 MOORE STREET 
DEDHAM. . . . . . . . .. .  . PrnE RipGE Home or REsT For HorsEs 
MEDFIELD . . . . . . . . . . BARTLETT-ANGELL HoME FoR ANIMALS 
East Boston Oe ee oo ee ee Pe fee Sas a a one LIL LOLANS Leet 
WESSULYNN (Yosh Ee ee eee ee 4 NEPTUNE STREET 
CHELSE Mase = 2. fer et Dory te tie Lal ene Ms oe Oe br eS 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, bequests . 


and members, which are greatly needed. 
RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


